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KLUCKHUHN'S CHORD 

By FRANK LESTER 

QUITE accidentally I saw in a Munich paper of recent date 
' the death notice of one Cyrus Kluckhuhn. Thereby 
/ hangs the following tale. 
In my student days at Munich I often noticed at concerts a 
middle-aged gentleman of well-to-do appearance. He invariably 
busied himself with pad and pencil. The natural conclusion was 
that he belonged to the race of critics. 

One evening, this gentleman was introduced at our "Stamm- 
tish" in one of the artists' night-cafes as Herr Cyrus Kluckhuhn. It 
so happened that I was just holding forth on photisms, color- 
hearing, habitual and privileged associations, etc., a subject that 
had been assigned to me in the Psychological Seminary. In those 
days many people still attributed the rather frequent phenomena 
of color-hearing, etc. to some pathological disturbance. For this 
reason I had a beautiful time keeping the discussion, as it were, out 
of the mad-house, and to convince the motley assembly of poets, 
painters, musicians, future Virchows or Bismarcks that music 
often produces in otherwise sane persons the sensation of colors, 
of designs, of odors, and what not. The polyphonic discussion 
came to a hilarious end when I repeated the anecdote that Liszt — 
or was it Bulow.'' — requested an orchestra to play a certain passage 
not in yellow, but in pink. 

Cyrus Kluckhuhn had listened in solemn silence; but the 
meditative manner in which he inhaled his cigarette was proof 
convincing that the subject did not bore him. In fact, when I left 
the cafe, he oflFered to accompany me on a walk through the park, 
because, so he said, his own experience might be of interest to me. 

After a few moments of silence, I asked him: "You seem to 
be very much interested in music? " 

"Yes and no," he answered, and continued laughingly: "Oh! 
I see. You asked that question because I am a rather conspicuous 
figure at concerts with my pad and pencil. Well, it is this way. 
Music as music leaves me utterly indifferent. It attracts me for a 
totally different reason, and exactly there you enter with your 
anecdote of the pink passage. 
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"Every man of culture has the natural desire to acquaint 
himself with the master works of music,^ just as he will visit art 
galleries or attend lectures on Mendel or on the attempted conquests 
of the North Pole. Now I must tell you that I am a scientist by 
profession. My particular hobby is biological chemistry. For 
many years I have been experimenting with certain theories of 
my own on various biological processes. The details will not 
interest you. Suffice it to say that these theories, if correct, will 
upset previous conceptions of the subject entirely and will 
revolutionize human society. Incidentally the name of Cyrus 
Kluckhuhn will become immortal for all time. I know intuitively 
that my theories are correct, but it behooves me to prove their 
correctness before exposing myself to the ridicule and scorn of 
fellow-scientists. The underlying principle is simplicity itself, but 
the process of reasoning the thing out with the innumerable 
laboratory experiments before and after each step was painfully 
slow, very complicated, and it involved a great mental strain. 

"I have largely to thank the art of music for what I have 
accomplished so far, for I discovered that music stimulated the 
activity of my brain, without otherwise affecting me either mentally 
or emotionally. From that time on I began to frequent concerts 
and opera, with pad and pencil ever ready to record the workings 
of my mind. Generally nothing would happen, but quite frequently 
the sound of music affected my thinking apparatus by way of 
subconscious association in such a manner that biological ideas 
tumbled forth in orderly sequence. Indeed, even long-sought-for 
chemical formulas would be lured by the sound of music on the 
mental screen as in a vision. For my purpose it was immaterial 
who played or what was played. I have sat through many a 
concert, like a hunter waiting for his prey, without the faintest 
idea of what was being played. Indeed, since I was attending to 
business in my capacity as biological chemist, I could not afford to 
take any but a passive interest in music as music. 

"This was my strict rule, but every rule has its exceptions. 
The great sorrow of my life, my "Knacks" as German students 
say, dates from the only notable exception made by me during 
a career of almost ten years as biological melomaniac. 

"Under the influence of these hypodermic injections of music, 
my magnum opus had progressed to a point where but one link was 
missing to make the chain of deductions complete and to put the 
name of Cyrus Kluckhuhn permanently on the map of the scientific 
world. Try as I might, that triumphant last link would not form 
itself in my mind. Music seemed no longer to have charms to 
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lure the one chemical formula I still needed into visible existence. 
Then Anton Rubinstein came to town on his last concert tour. 
Acting on the idea that genius begets genius, I, as a matter of 
course and with revived hopes, went to his concert. Mind you, as 
a biologist, not as a musical enthusiast, but before five minutes 
had passed, his playing had driven from my mind all interest in 
biology. For the first time in my life I was under the spell of music 
as music. Even his obviously wrong notes — fairly frequent at the 
end of his career, so a pianist friend had informed me — seemed 
to fit into the scheme of things "true, beautiful and good," as he 
poured forth their very essence. So spellbound was I, that I did not 
make the slightest effort to record on my pad the biological 
"photisms" as they came dancing on my mental screen. I sat and 
listened and joined the audience in its frantic desire for an encore. 
Rubinstein granted it and then, while I was completely off my 
guard, the unexpected — or, shall I say, the expected? — happened. 
Rubinstein came down on the keyboard with a mighty chord. As 
if released by a spring, there shot before my eyes that formula for 
which I would have gladly sold my soul. In the shock of my 
excitement I dropped my pencil and with fiendish glee it rolled 
under the feet of the lady occupying the chair in front of me. With- 
out scandalizing my neighbors, I could not very well dive under the 
chair to rescue my only means of recording the formula on which 
the future happiness of millions and my own reputation depended. 
I should have cast all conventionality to the winds, but I had not 
the moral strength so to do. As if to enable me to chisel it into my 
memory, the formula remained like a bold inscription before my 
eyes for many seconds. With an agonizing effort I tried to 
remember it, complicated as it was, but my mind unfortunately 
was too much in the bondage of Rubinstein. He cast his spell 
anew over me, the formula vanished just as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and my weird hope that the same chord might reappear 
and with it the formula was not fulfilled. 

"Indeed, it has not been fulfilled to this day, though I went 
about the task of forcing that chord back into my life pretty 
thoroughly, I assure you. First of all, I consulted critics and pianists. 
Without avail. They could not identify the piece. Then I dis- 
patched a letter of inquiry to Rubinstein himself. The postal 
authorities apparently were not satisfied with the address, for the 
letter was returned after many wanderings with the official 
remark: "Addressee unknown." I re-addressed the letter, this 
time giving Rubinstein his dues — on which, so I am told, he did not 
lay stress in private life — as "His Excellency, Counselor of State, 
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Anton von Rubinstein." After a few weeks I received from him a 
brief note merely stating that the piece in question was by a 
talented young composer and that it ought to be in the repertoire 
of every art-respecting pianist. Voila tout. The identity of the 
young composer he did not disclose. It must have been one of the 
very last letters penned by Rubinstein, for on the day after its 
receipt I read the telegraphic news of his death. 

"There I was, not much wiser than before. However, Rubin- 
stein's exasperating note contained a clue. If the piece played by 
him as an encore, in his opinion, should be in the repertoire of every 
art-respecting pianist, it certainly was not an improvisation by 
Rubinstein, but was a piece accessible in print. Consequently I 
argued that sooner or later I must run across it, if I made it my 
business to attend every piano recital offered wherever I happened 
to be. This I have done assiduously, but, strange to say, so far the 
mysterious young composer alluded to by Rubinstein has not 
found favor with innumerable pianists whose concerts I have 
attended. At any rate, not one of them appears to have included 
that beautiful piece in his public repertoire, and the pieces played 
by them certainly do not contain that chord, on which so much 
depends for me and, I may add, for the world at large. Still, I have 
not relinquished hope. Some day I shall hear that piece again and 
in it the chord which will inspire me to finish my magnum opus. 
Without that miserable chord the progress of the human race will 
be retarded, I fear, forever. A sorry spectacle indeed to thus see 
science at the mercy of such a stupid thing as music is, after all. 
A Cyrus Kluckhuhn slave to the whim of some wire-strumming 
idiot! Why, it is enough to make the cows of Hindustan weep 
with shame." 

He stopped abruptly, and after a few words of conventional 
conversation we parted. Shortly afterwards I left Munich, not 
to visit the city again for several years. Just when I left the 
station, Kluckhuhn rushed by me to catch an outgoing train. To 
my jocular question "Still at it.?" he answered on the run over his 
shoulder, "Still at it." Again a few years passed before I met him. 
He had the appearance of a man resigned to fate and I was 
prepared for what he said to me when we had taken refuge in his 
favorite cafe: 

" My case is hopeless. I have given up the quest of the chord 
and with it all hope of ever finishing my work. I have sat through 
innumerable recitals of innumerable pianists everywhere, in Ger- 
many, in France, in England. I have impaired my health and I have 
impaired my fortune gambling with luck. From pianists' programs 
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nobody could possibly appreciate the fact that a huge mass of piano 
music is published annually. Can it be, I wonder, that incredibly 
little of it is worth hearing? At any rate, there is a sameness about 
the programs of pianists which practically excludes the possibility of 
my ever hearing that Sesame-chord again. I have heard the collec- 
tive repertoire of pianists so many times that I have come to know 
beforehand within ten per cent what this or that pianist will play. 
Indeed, ninety per cent of the pieces appear to be common stock in 
trade of the whole tribe. Of the other ten per cent, at least fifty 
per cent seem to be chosen for no other reason except that this or 
that famous pianist has been successful with a given piece and that 
it pays to imitate him. The selection of the remainder, however, 
really seems to be due to the earnest desire of a few adventurous 
souls to pave the way for neglected and unknown works of merit. 
Of course, I am exaggerating, but at least I can prove this thesis, 
that the more famous a pianist is, as a rule, the more conventional 
his average program will be. Against such frightful odds, biology 
and its disciple, Cyrus Kluckhuhn, cannot battle. The cold, 
cruel fact remains that not one of your piano athletes has been 
helpful to me, in all these years. Let a pianist play Kluckhuhn's 
chord to me and the world shall have Kluckhuhn's biological 
formula. But, great as is my devotion to science, I certainly 
shall not continue to make my life unbearable by chasing after 
that troublesome chord. Do you blame me? " 

I shook my head and by way of further argument I started to 
say: "A most interesting case of 'privileged association,' that of 
yours, and what an enviable experience to have heard the collective 
repertoire of living pianists so many times." 

Just then an acquaintance of Cyrus Kluckhuhn stepped to 
our table and I never had occasion to finish my argument in 
Kluckhuhn's presence. It ran to the best of my recollection like 
this: 

"You argue that the collective repertoire of living pianists 
does not contain the beautiful piece by that mysterious young 
composer, now probably in his prime or past his prime, which, ac- 
cording to Rubinstein, should be in the repertoire of every pianist. 
It may be true that incredibly much music for the pianoforte is 
published and incredibly little of it finds its way into a pianist's 
program, but, on the other hand, no pianist will admit, I fancy, 
that such a piece could have remained in obscurity. If it did 
remain in obscurity, then every pianist will argue that its fate was 
deserved — Rubinstein's catholic taste and categoric dictum 
notwithstanding. You see, pianists know that the public is the 
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ultimate judge in such matters. Hence, they are very cautious 
about playing anything not previously approved by the public. 
Matinee idols naturally shrink from the rudeness of disturbing 
the mental equilibrium of their audience by playing a piece which 
their customers might not know whether to applaud or not, before 
they have read the weather reports of the critics. It may be that 
a pianist approves of a given piece in his studio, but why shouldhe 
play it in public, if he is not absolutely sure that the public will 
applaud the selection? It is so much more important that the 
public become familiar with the slight differences of interpretation 
of the same piece by different masters of the keyboard than that it 
should learn the differences between the art of many different 
masters of composition. Since the public in music, as at horse 
races, 'plays favorites,' common sense demands to play favorites in 
public. There is always time enough to include novelties in one's 
programs after other and less sensible pianists have tried them 
successfully on their audiences. The greater the pianist, the more 
sacred and the more convenient his duty to concentrate his 
activity on the preservation of established master works and not 
weaken his educational influence or blur the public's mental 
horizon by paving the way incidentally for struggling composers 
of talent. That may have been reasonable, dignified and just in 
Liszt's days, but conditions have changed and "quod licebat Jovi, 
non licet bubus." To-day, it is sufficient to be the apostle of the 
past, not also the champion of the present nor the prophet of the 
future. Liszt's bon-mot 'genie oblige' does not apply to the modern 
pianist with his wholly different problems in this commercial 
age of ours. At least, so I have been told. 

"As to that particular piece, evidently Rubinstein, with his 
repertoire of some twelve hundred pieces, was mistaken in his 
judgment of the merits of the piece, and, like Napoleon, the more 
modern pianist can no longer afford to make mistakes. Moreover, 
it is a dogma that, barring Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Debussy and four or five others, nobody has composed 
anything worth while for the piano, Bach of course excepted, who 
should always be played to keep up appearances. Such dogmas 
are final and their correctness should not be questioned by either 
Catholics, Protestants or Jews. To superimpose on the modern 
pianist with his worries incidental to travel and to the high cost 
of hving, the duty to dig for gold-nuggets in the printed sands of 
mediocrity, when he knows beforehand by way of dogma that he 
cannot or should not find any gold, would be unreasonable: life 
is too long and the concert season is too short. 
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"So much for this matter and in defence of pianists in general. 
Now, that piece exists, of course, but I have come to believe that 
'Kluckhuhn's chord,' as you yourself have called it, does not exist. 
Is it not just barely possible that the composer wrote a chord 
different from the one played by Rubinstein.'' Is it not just barely 
possible that your chord with its wonderful possibilities for the 
human race was an accident, the mere result of Rubinstein's 
frequent 'daneben hauen'? In that case the hunt for it at piano 
recitals would be utterly useless, even if other pianists should 
risk the inclusion of the piece in their repertoires. I would therefore 
advise you to abandon piano recitals and try your luck at other 
shrines. Why not, after your disheartening experience with 
pianists, seek the necessary inspiration for 'Kluckhuhn's biolo- 
gical formula' at violin and song recitals, against which the charge 
of cowardice of programs, of the safe 'playing favorites,' of approved 
staleness and sameness has never been preferred by any sane and 
self-respecting critic? " 

I must add in conclusion that my argument did not come with 
the inspiration of the moment. It had been prepared long ago in 
anticipation of a further meeting with Kluckhuhn. My idea was, 
if possible, to persuade him by some plausible argument to stop 
brooding over his chord, for I feared that otherwise his great mind 
might collapse, to the detriment of biology. Hence my suggestion 
of the genesis of Kluckhuhn's chord by sheer accident. A forced 
theory, perhaps, but at least pianists will appreciate its correctness. 



